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country. These tracts, though there were more 
of them published during the earlier half of the 
sixteenth century than is generally imagined, yet 
could not have been so numerous as to occasion 
to an author any embarrassment. The whole 
them might probably have been contained on a 
single shelf of his library. 

Now, the thirty years which followed the pub- 
lication of the French tract printed at Arras, de- 
scribing the banqueting-house, were precisely 
those during which P. Jovius was employed in 
gathering materials and writing his history. It 
is difficult to believe therefore that he could have 
failed to meet with this particular tract, which 
would have been useful to him in the composition 
of his history, and highly interesting also from 
the number of devices and mottoes which it 
tained, affording information the subject 
impresses, to which he paid such particular atten- 
tion. He could not have misunderstood the allu- 
sion of the motto to the device, by pleading 
ignorance respecting the character of King Arthur, 
since in his Descriptio Britannia he has stated T 
that the blood of Arthur was restored to the Eng- 
lish throne in the person of his descendant King 
IIenry VIL. He was of mature age the time 
of the interview between Henry and Francis, and 
must have conversed and corresponded with many 
persons who had been present; and he must fur- 
ther have been aware of a great portion of the 
evidence against the impress which I have already 
brought forward, as well as of much more which 
x1 my researches. 


con- 


on 





has escap 


The case against P, Jovius, therefore, stands 
thus: — 

He first published the impress. 

He is unworthy of belief. 

The impress is not genuine. 

He knew the impress was not > when he 





published it. 

He was an inventor of impresses. 

The tract printed at Arras would have supplied 
him with the elements out of which 
was composed, and there is reason to believe that 
was acquainted with the contents of this tract. 
He could not have misinterpreted the motto by 
mistake, and he was one the very few indivi- 


the impress 
? 
1c 


ol 


* The largest assemblage of these tracts now exi 
will be found in the Bibliotheque Impérial at Paris. In 
the first volume of the printed catalogue of that library, 
the titles of such of them as relate to French History will 
be found at length. The British Museum contains some 
interesting French tracts of the same period relating to 
the common ground of English and French affairs, and 
which are not in the Imperial collection. There are 

veral others, however, of this latter class, not to be found 
in either library, or amongst the reprints which have 
issued in abundance from the presses of France 
during the last twenty or thirty years. Arras, though a 
French town, belonged in 1520 to the Emperor. 

+ Fol, 10, a. 
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duals who combined the peculiar ingenuity, the 
knowledge, the moral laxity, and the dis like t to- 
wards King Henry,* which were all necessary to 
to turn the Arras tract to account. 

Now, taking all these circumstances together, 


| and looking at the character of the proof by which 


| 
sy ares 
| they ars 


| century, 





upported, I submit that the cumulation 
weight of the whole establishes against P. Jovius 
the fact that he himself wilfully and corru ptly 
fabricated the impress. 


VII. I have, lastly, to consider the motives 
which actuated P. Jovius in fabricating the im- 


most likely of a varied 
kind. He was adignitary of the c shure th, and re- 
sided many years at the court of Rome, where 
Henry in his latter days was no favourite; and 
although it would be irrational to assume that 
such circumstances rong influence any per- 
son of common hones to the commission of a 
serious offence a: eainst ‘truth : ; yet, in judging of 
the conduct of so unse rupulous a writer as P. 
Jovius, they are not without weight. Ilis bias, 
as an ecclesiastic, had previously been evinced by 
his giving to the world a character of Henry, ex- 
pressed in terms of passionate invective.t He 
was venal and mendacious, while on the other 
hand, Henry, who was profuse in his bounty to 
Aretin, appears never to have supplied with 
money the worthy rival of that notorious libeller; 
and this neglect on the part of a sovereign 
celebrated his liberality, was alone sufli- 
cient to render P. Jovius his enemy. We have 
an instance to this effect recorded. Osorius, 
one of the most eminent authors of the sixteenth 
iflirms { that P. Jovius suppressed in the 
Historia sui Temporis all mention of the signal 
victory won by the Portuguese under the Viceroy 
Almeida, because King John III. refused to 
gratify the writer with a present. He was a pro- 
fessed maker of impresses, and took peculiar 
delight in inventing them. In exercising his 
perverse inge nuity upon the one in question, he 
must have enjoyed a double satisfaction. He 
gratified his vanity by seeretly appropriating the 
of it to himself, and his malignity by 
1rrogance to Henry. H. P. 


press. ihese were 


ior 


cleverness 
assigning the 





JACOBITE PSALTER. 
“ Tue LoyAt MAn’s PsALTer; or, some Select PsALms 
in Latin and English Verse, fit for the Times of Persecu- 
tion. 





i ine Dii superi ey Carmine Manes.’ 
Horat. lib - Ep. ad Augustum.’ 
* See Seettiee on for the proof of this dislike. 





t Virorum IJllustrium, whe re he says of 
ity, 


+ In hi s Elogi 
Henry, after the latter had rejected the P ope’s auth 
“Tt que paucissimis annis, secus ac ante fuerit, irritata 
tigride sxvior, efferato lupo rapacior, fata Jezena rabidior, 
et siti exusto dracone virosior evasit.” 

t De Rebus Emmanuelis, lib. vt. 
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Such is the heading of the small publication to 
which I beg leave to call attention, and a copy of 
which, “uncut and not cut up,” is now in my 

pssession. The only reference to this book which 
lies hear of is in Wilson's Memoirs of Defoe, 
vol. iii. p. 344, under date of 1713. He says, that 
jn anticipation of the death of the queen, and the 
success of their cause, the insolence of the Jaco- 
bites arrived at a high pitch :— 

“Indeed, so confident were they of success, that they 
began to prepare their psalms of thanksgiving against 
the expected event, and actually published for the use of 
their people some select psalms in English, with the 
Latin version of Buchanan.” 


Wilson then gives the title as above, and the 


opening verse, together with two others, which he | 


calls the last. This account of The Loyal Man's 
Psalter is copied by Holland, but Cotton does not 
mention it. I am told there is a copy of this 
Psalter in the Bodleian, and this is all I can hear 
about it. I stumbled upon my copy accidentally 
in a volume containing some curious tracts and 
broadsides, and as it appears to be a rara avis, I 
make a note of it. 

The book consists of eight small quarto pages 
in double columns, a trifle smaller than “ N.& Q.” 
It has no separate title, and never had, as p. 3 has 
the signature A2. ‘There is no date, no name of 
printer nor of place. The title and motto from 
Horace (!) occupy nearly half of p.1; then comes 
a metrical version of Psalm i. in English, and [to 
the tune of the 100th Psalm] beginning — 

“1, Blest is the Loyal Man, whose steps 
No trayt’rous Counsel leads aside, 
Nor stands in Rebel’s ways, nor sits 
Where God and Justice Men deride. 
“2. But on God and his lawful King, 
Fix’s his love and whoie delight,” &c. 

The right-hand column contains the Latin ver- 
sion of Buchanan. But into this sundry interpo- 
lations or alterations have been foisted. For 
example, where Buchanan wrote (I quote the 
editio princeps) — 

“Non ita divini gens nescia feoderis, exlex, 
Contemptrixque poli: subiti sed turbine rapti,” 


the editor of The Loyal Man's Psalter has — 


“Non ita Rebellis gens, poeta nescia sacri, 

Contemptrixque poli: subito sed turbine rapti; ” 
or rather rapli, for here there is a misprint, as 
elsewhere in the book. 

I will not describe the other psalms minutely. 
They are Psalms iv. xii. xiv. xv. xxxvii. xxiii. 
xciv. and xevii. The last two verses are nol those 
given by Wilson, although they occur in the 97th 
>». .w © . . 

Psalm, as he says. ‘The last verse is this : — 
“12. Then let your chearful temper show 
The God you serve is kind; 
Praise him for mercies past, and wait 
With joy for those behind.” 


I must quote the verse preceding this, for the 


| select Psalms in Latin and English verse, fit for the Tin 
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pleasure of confronting it with one by Dr. 
Watts: — 
“ Th’ immortal seeds of light, and bliss, 
For loyal men are sown ; 
A joyful harvest will at length 
Their work, and sorrows crown,” 
Dr. Watts says :— 
“Immortal light and joys unknown 
Are for the saints in darkness sown: 
Those glorious seeds shall spring and rise, 
And the bright harvest bless our eyes.” 


After the Psalms the following words occur, and 
no more : — 
“Turned into Metre, 
By Joun Hopxtys. 
Finis.” 

Probably this is the only instance of a political 
psalter, either for the Jacobites or any other 
party. Some of your correspondents can perhaps 
tell us more about it. I for one shall be glad to 
hear them, and especially if they can unveil the 
pseudonymous Jobn Hopkins, and find the true 
date of this singular publication. If I may judge 
from the company in which I found it, and a MS. 
note of it ina list of contents of the volume, it 
ought to be twenty years at least older than 1713; 


B. Hi. C. 


[The author of The Wisdom of Looking Backward, to 
judge the better of one side and tother by the Speeches, 
Writings, Actions, and other mutters of Fuct on both sides 
for the four Years last past, London, 1714, (attributed to 
Bishop White Kennett), has the following entry (pp. 
337,338): “March 5th 1713-14, The Jacobites began to 
prepare their psalms of thanksgiving ninst a time ex- 
pected; and for the use of their people they published 
some select psaims in English, with t! 


non scio. 


] 





he Latin version of 
Buchanan, entitled Zhe Loyal Mun’'s Psalter: or some 





of Persecution. As specimens he quotes Psalm i. 
above), and also two verses of Psalm xcvii.: — 
“ Confounded be those rebels all 
That to usurpers bow: 
And make what Gods and Kings they please, 
And worship them below,” &c. J 





ENTRIES RELATING TO CLERGYMEN IN THE 


PARISH REGISTER OF LITTLE ILFORD, CO. 
ESSEX. 


The Register of this small parish begins at the 
unusually early period of 1539. It has, however, 
been imperfectly kept, and I have had to note 
many deficiencies. 

The entries of the family of Thomas Newton, 
Rector of Little Ilford, from 1583 to 1607, and 
author of several works, popular in their day, will 
be read with interest by many of the readers of 
“N.& Q.” Newton died in May, 1607, and is 
stated to have been buried in the church of Little 
Ilford; but I find no record of his burial on the 
register : — 





NOTES 








’ \l 
] . » 1 Mr Tl 
1 May 1 Grefill Newton, daughter of do. 
1587, Ma vel Newton, sone of do. 
1589, Sept. 27. Sara Newton, daughter of do. 
Marriages 
1706, D l Dr John Nash, a Minister, and M*™ Judith 
Mildmay of Marks, with a Licence from y* Bishop 
of London, by M* Hopl Minister of Rom- 
ford 
Burials. 
Cheynie, Presb. 


Faith N hter of Mt Thomas 


wton, d 





Moses Newt 
iritie Newton. 
Israell Newt 
ra Newton, 


Mt Humphrey Richards, Rector of the 





ice Osbast late Wife to Mr 
Osbaston, Rect® of this Paris] 
Mr. Osbaston died in 1669, and was 
10 entry appears in the register. } 
Mr. Stephen Robins, Rector of Little 
xy Robt Biakew tector 
. . Feb. inhu 1 t Jacobus Finlay, 
S. T. P. Hujus Ecclesia Rector desideratus Non 
fumulo Vivorum at Mente repostus, W. Parker, 
1752, March 15. The Rev. M® Joseph Harris, Lecturer of 
West Ham, Essex. 


Epwarp J. Saae. 
Newington. 





finer Hates. 

Seruccurat Memortats. — So much has been 
said of late in “ N. & Q.” on the wanton destruc- 
tion of ee memorials, that I think the 
following advertisement, dictated by a conserva- 











tive spirit, deserves to be noticed and com- 
mended : — ; 

‘Whereas, in the churchyard of Romford, Essex, a 
tomb to the memory of Joseph Letch, who died in 1727, 
and « t the last of whom died in 1783; also, 
another tomb tothe memory of John Betts and Mary 
Betts, the latter of whom died in 1827; are in a d lapi- 
lated and unsightly condition, and need to be repaired ; 
notice is hereby given to the representatives of either of 
the above-named persons, that a are require il to 
cause the tomb or tombs above-mentioned to be repaired 
f with; in default of which the churchwardens of 





liomford will take steps to put id tombs in a decent 
tate; and such of the materials as may be rec l 


; ] 
bearing no | be parte 


ure 
inscription, will i with to defray the 
expense.” 


This is taken from The Times of the 4th Sept. 
1862; and the conduct of the churchwardens of 
Romford in the matter, may form a proper prece- 

nt for the conduct of other churchward 
t} ] i J. ty N 

Loncevity.—In connection with the stori 

r m4 - * 2 ¢ ] , 4 
of longevity which have recently appeared in 
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N. & Q.” note may be tak n of an extraon linary 
instance of a newspaper “ stock paragraph” which 
was unblushingly refurbish and reproduced 
some five-and-twenty- -yei In the Ge 
man's Magazine for 1816, : at '?p- 633 of the first 


half-yearly volume, will be found an account of 
Mrs. Jane Lewson, stated to have died on the 

8th of May inthat year inC old Bath Square, at the 
very advanced ave of 116 years, having been born 
in the year 1700 in Essex Street, Strand. The 
biography of this lady was reput blished in the 
newspapers of 18 ‘artfully varied. To give 
greater apparent truth to the tale, it was thus 
‘On Thursday afternoon was buried in 
Margaret's [?], Pentonville, Mrs. 
Margaret Lawson,” for the name was changed, 
whilst the details of the story were retained: 
age was altered to 112; instead of cutting two 
new teeth at 87, she cut them at 85; instead of 
remembering the events of 1715, she remembered 
those of 1745, and forth. It is one of many 
proofs that these marvellous tales are to be re- 
ceived with suspicion. J.G.N. 

Extraorpinary LonGevity.—Perhaps the fol- 
lowing statement, which has lately appeared in 
several of the Paris journals, is worth adding to 
the many records of a similar nature preserved in 
the pages of “N. & Q.” :— 

An old man, aged 105, named Gallot, and resi 
in the Rue des Ecoles, presented himself within the 
few days at the Ministry of War to receive an allowance 
from the state. He was accompanied by his wife, aged 
103, both enjoying excellent health, and not appearing to 





837, 


commenced, 
the church of St. 


1 
the 














have ,any intention of leaving this world just yet. The 
old man had served nine years under Louis XVL., and in 
part of the wars of the republic and the empire. He left 


the service in 1815,” 


Epwarp F. Ripavtt. 


PHOoTOZINCOGRAPH OF SHAKSPEARE’s W1LL.— 
Some time ago I suggested in your columns that 
Shaks = are’s will should be photog graphed, so that 
xact copies might easily be obtained and ex- 
hoe without the necessary wear and tear of 
unfolding the original will. According to the 
traditions of “the office,” this invaluable relic of 
the poet is kept like other “ wills,” and aoe 
and unfolded when required. No correct copy is 
obtainable; for that tesued some years ago 1s de- 
fective in several points, and photography only 
will produce the accuracy required. The new 
process of photozincogr: phy, so successfully ap- 
plied to the reproduction of Domesday Book, and 
more recently of Shakspeare’s Sonnets, ought to 
be employed in the case of this most val uable 
ord, containing three of the few signatures of 

» poet which now remain. Such 2 document is 





probably beyond all reasonab! f loss or 
damage, except by frequent it wb 

. ‘ - . C 4 . ] + 
surely due to the vast body of Shakspearians that 


a facsimile should be made, now it can be exe- 


cuted so cheaply, and without the slightest risk. 
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Epitor, let me appeal to you 
and influential readers to ect 
ccomplis! ed at 

Este. 


Onee more, Mr. 
and your numerous 
this simple but maperts int object 
once. 

Letters cut By Preston Prisoners. — In the 
intefesting memoir (by his son) of The Prison 

Chap Jain; the Rev. John Clay, we read how the 
completion of and decorations of the prison chapel 
at Preston Gaol, were due to the labours of the 
prisoners. 

“It was by prisoners that the panels in the roof were 
painted blue and spangled with yellow stars, or adorned 
with ecclesiastical devices: that the Creed, Lord's Ps iver, 
Ten Commandments, and chosen texts, were gilded on the 
wall on either side the altar.” 

This word gilded scarcely expresses the full extent 
of the prisoners’ work in this particular. It is 
nine years since Mr. Clay pointed out to me the 





various items of interest 
which he was so justly proud ; and my memory is 
somewhat hazy on this especial point of the gild- 
ing. But I well remember that Mr. Clay called 
my particular attention to the ci 
of each individual letter being cut out and then 
aflixed to the wall; 
eases, this was done by prisoners so totally illite- 
rate as not to know the letters of the alphabet, or 
how to form them, except by the patterns sup- 
plied to them, or how to fix them so as to make 
-_ % st; rr on their hecls,” without being amply 

ected. I also remember Mr. Clay making some 
very pertinent observations on the prisoners thus 
making commandments that they had so grievously 
broken. The circumstance of the cut letters for 
the Commandments, &c., seems to deserve a note. 

Curusert Bene. 


Hue anp Cry Portraits. —The system of 
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in that prison chapel of 


rcumstance of 


and that, in the inajority of | 


sending the likeness of an individual as a means of 


his capture, now so frequently employed by the 
police, appears to have been known and carried 
on in the East as early as the tenth century. 

When Avicenna had escaped from M: ahmoud, 
the first Sultan of the dynasty of Samanides, 

Mahmoud, who had gloried in the thought of keeping 
him at his palace, was greatly irritated at his flight, and 
despatched portraits of the p Jhilosopher to all the princes 
of Asia, with orders to have him con luc ted to Gazna, if 
he appeared in their courts.”—Chalmers's Bi ”y. Dict., art. 
Avicenna. 
Francis TRENcu. 
Islip Rectory. 








Queries, 

Arts STOPHANES. -Who are authors of the fol- 
lowing translations from the classics ?—1. 
Birds, of Aris stophanes, by a member of of 
the Universities, London, 1812. 2. Four plays of 


Acharnians ; Kuights, &c.; by 


Aristophanes : The 
1830. 3. The 


8 Graduate of Oxford, Oxford, 


rw 
Ox 
on 


Clouds, and Peace, of Aristophanes, London, 1840. 
4. The Trinummus of Piautus, by an Old West- 
minster, 1860. ; es 

Birackapper.—In 1734, one John Blackadder, 
“tailor burgess of Edinburgh,” claimed the baro- 
netey and estate of Tulliallan, in Perthshire. He 
not only failed to make good his claim, but was 
sentenced to the pillory for perjury. Can any- 
one give me any information on this claim; and 
if possible, a copy of the tailor’s pedigree? Is 
the claim to be found in print anywhere ? 

[ am also very enzious to know who is now the 
t family of Blackadder. 





representative of the ancic 

Burl ‘ke’s account (2xti ot B rvnelage) is utterly 
it vari: ince with the pedigrees in the Memoirs of 
Bl wha ld r, he Covenant 7, and Mi mors of Col. 


Camerouiaus, his son. There 
are many descendants of 
And in his examina- 
tion before the Lords of the Privy Council, he 
distinctly stated, in answer to General Dalzell, 
that he was the eldest representative of the family. 
The Covenanter’s daughter Elizabeth, married, 
in 1687, a Mr. Young, a writer in Edinburgh, 
and left issue. Any account of her family and 
descendants will be gladly received. =. ©. 

Wuat is an Epitrion ?—In “N. & Q.” (3 S, 
ii. 37), I read: “Dr. Buchan lived to see the 
eighteenth edition of his celebrated Domestic Me- 
dicine.” ‘This induces me to ask, through the 
medium of your pages, a Query which has never 
been satisfactorily answered to me, although I 
happen to be an author with no little experience 
in “editions.” Of course, so far as regards my 
arrangements with publishers, I know what “on 
means—as the number of copies of the 
“edition” is specified in our agreement. But, 
what do the public know about this? What 
number of copies does an “edition” signify to 
them? ‘Thus, of my three last published works, 
the first edition of each was 500, 1,500, and 20,000: 


Blackha f Je r of the 
is no doubt that there 
the former still flourishing. 


1 








edition” 


| the two first being expensive books, the last being 


published at one shilling. It is evident, therefore, 
that when the first-named reached its 501st copy, 
its publisher had commenced its “ second edition.” 
But, how should the public discriminate between 
this and the “second edition” of the 20,000 book ? 
The only satisfactory way of getting over the 
difficulty, appears to me to be this : — Let the 
publisher, when he advertises the book, instead of 
saying “ second” or “ third edition,” say “ second” 
or “ third thousand” —or, whatever the sale may 
be. I perceive that Mr. Murray has lately adopted 


| this plan; and every other publisher should follow 


until the Query —“ What is an 
“il a definite answe 
An AvuTuor. 


his exaraple, 
Edition ?’ > — shall have receiv: 
from authority. 
Fytrot GaMMApbiIon.—\V\ hile visiting the cata- 
combs of San Nereo et Achileo, at Rome, last 
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winter, with the learned Jesuit Padre 


ick, 4+. Padre Tongeorgi told me that it was a 
symbol of uncommon occurrence, and that he was 
not acquainted with 1 its meaning. 

[ have searched in vain through Menzel's Christ- 
liche Symbolik; but in P lanche’ s 
Arms (8vo, 1852, p. 135), I find the following 
notice : 

“The Fylfot is a mystic figure, called in the Greek 
Church ‘Gammaidion.’ 

“Tt is very early seen in heraldry, and appeared in 
the paintings formerly in the old Palace of Westminster. 
Its 3i ation is at present unknown. 


gnifi 
Is anything known respecting this mysterious 

A. R. 
anp Ropney.—Can any 
me the words of the 


symbol ? 


Apirats Kepprt 


reader of “N. & Q.” give 


epigram written on the occasion of the freedom - 


the City of London being presented to the ce 
brated Admirals Keppe ‘1 and Rodney? To = 
one it was given in an oaken box; to the other 
in a golden one. The last lines are — 

“To Ke; Pi l they gave heart of oak, 
Nant I 


To ya lIney gol ag 


OXoNIENSIS. 
Oxrorpsuire Frast.—I have in my library a 
small 8vo pamphlet, entitled — 
at the 


“ A Sermon preached Oxfordshire Feast, No- 





vemb. 25, 1674, in the Church of St. Michael’s Cornhill, 
London. By John Woolley, M.A., and late Fellow of 

1. Coll. in Oxon, and Rector of St. Michael’s, Crooked- 
lane, London. London: Printed by A. Maxwell for R. 
Royston, Bookseller to His Most Sacred Majesty, at the 
Angel in Amen Corner, MpcLXxv.” 


There is nothing very profound in Mr. Wool- 
ley’s discourse, which perhaps may be accounted 
for by his having had “only thirteen days” to 
prepare anything worthy of the solemnity. My 
main inquiry, however, is for the purpose of gain- 
ing a little enlightenment as to the institution 
and duration of the Oxfordshire Feast. 

ForeEstTArivs, 

Mrs. Reyrnoips. — 

“ Death, 1797, June 1. Mrs. Reynolds, widow, of the 
late Mr. Reynolds, of Mount Street, Grosvenor Square.” — 
Gent.’s Mag., June, 1797, p. 5: 

Query the maiden, Christian, and surname of 
Mrs. Reynolds ; and the Christian name and call- 
ing of her pone ? 


p2. 


“ Death, 1799, March 1. At Ramsgate, Kent, aged 85, 
Mrs. Mary, Re synolds.” — Gent.’s Mag,‘ March, 1799, 
p. 208. 


Query the maiden surname of Mrs. Reynolds ; 
and the Christian name and calling of her hus- 
band ? GLwysie. 

Sir Rocer pi 


dison derive the 1 


Cover:ey. — Whence did Ad- 
ame of his favourite character ? 


Ile introduces him in these words : 


Pursuivant of 


Tongeorgi, 
I observed the following sign impressed upon a 








“The first of our Society is a gentleman of Worcester. 
shire, of ancient descent, a Baronet. His name is Sir 
Roger de Coverley. Ilis great-grandfather was inventor 
of that famous country-dance, which is called after him.” 
The Spectator, No. 2, March 2, 1710-11. 

Now, was the country dance so called really 
anterior to the sécond number of The Spectagor ? 
If so, my question is already answered. Or was 
Addison writing in jest ? (for the “ great-grand- 
father” of Sir Roger would carry us back into 
the early days of Queen Elizabeth ;) and have the 
inventors of country dances named one of their 
measures to meet the demand for Addison's “ fg. 


mous country dance?” I know of no place 
named Coverley: but there is Cubberley in 
Gloucestershire, near Cheltenham. Addison's 


mention of Worcestershire seems to have led 
people’s ideas to Westwood and the Pakingtons, 
as the original of his model country squire, an idea 
I find suggested at least as early as 1779, in the 
Gentleman's Magazine: but whether on any just 
grounds seems very doubtful. J.G.N, 


Sacksurt, wat Instrument. — In that excel- 
lent work, The Popular Music of the Olden Time, 
the author quotes the following passage from 
Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, to show that the 
sackbut was a bass trumpet, with a slide like the 
trombone : 

“ As he that plaies upon a Sagbut, by pulling it up 
and down, alters his tones and tunes,” &c. Ed. 1800, 
p- 379. 

That Mr. Chappell’s suggestion was correct as 
to its being of the nature of the trumpet, may, I 
think, be proved from Wren's Parentalia, p. 208. 
Sir Christopher is speaking of making tubes for the 
wheel-barometer (an instrument which he either 
invented or perfected), and he says: — 

“If the circular pipes, which cannot be truly blown in 
glass, were made of brass by those who make trumpets 
and sackbuts, who wire-draw their pipes through a hole 
to equal them, and then filling them with melted lead 
turn them into what flexures they please,” &c. &c. 

Burton's assertion is that it is an instrument 
played by pulling part of it up and down. Wren’s 
is that it is of brass made by trumpet-makers, and 
bent by them just as that instrument is. If any- 
thing was wanted to complete Mr. Chappell’s con- 
jecture, this surely supplies it. When did it lose 
the name of sackbut, and assume that of trom- 
bone? In the score of Samson at the Dead 
March it is called Trombano. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


Sr. Patrick's Sermon.—Is the sermon attri- 
buted to St. Patrick, by Stanihurst, as addressed 
to the Pagan Irish, genuine or authentic ? 

VERITAS. 


Wreurre anp Inputcences. — Will 
one kindly explain the following statement ? — 

“ The first whom we read to have contradicted (indal- 

gences) was John Wycliffe, who, among the Bohemians 


some 
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frst taught that indulgences were not to be believed 
imus quem legimus contradixisse fuit Johannes 
ph, qui apud Bohemos primus docuit non 
credendum indulyentiis,” &c. (7ructatus de Instit. Sacer- 
dot. Dillingen, 1558, fol. 506, by Petrus de Soto.) 
This De Soto was, I believe, a professor at Ox- 
ford at one time. Was Wyeliile the first to 
oppose indulgences publicly, and why is it spe- 
cially said that he taught among the Bohemians ? 
Lb. H.C. 
Wiruram Tue Conqveror’s Companions. — I 
shall be obliged if some of the readers of ** N. & Q.” 
will refer me to a journal, English or French, 
wherein I can find a detailed account of the 
gathering to inaugurate the affixing in the old 


esse 





church of Dives the list of the Norman William’s | 


coadjutors? I trust the statement in the inade- 
quate report, now going the round of the news- 
papers, may be incorrect in regard to there being 
no English present. An omission to be regretted 
if true, as a meeting of such historic interest 
rarely occurs. 

I am sure all Englishmen will thank M. De 


Caumont for his able superintendence of the | 


above list, and likewise for his munificence in 
erecting last year a commemorative column on 
the very spot where the famous Normans met ere 
they embarked. W.1. 5. H. 





Queries With Answers. 


Qvoration.—I have repeatedly found im ser- 
mons, and other religious works, a distich quoted 
descriptive of a Christian’s consciousness of a 
pecial providence; but cannot tell whence it 
omes, nor have I ever met with the stanza com- 

The words are : — 

“T see a hand thou canst not see: 
I hear a voice thou canst not hear.” 

To state the bare fact to “ N. & Q.” will be to 
secure the information wanted. 

It may interest some of your readers to see the 
same doctrine expounded in a sentence by Bar- 
row (Ninth Sermon on the Creed) : — 

“ O taste and see that the Lord is good! O taste and see! 
He appeals to experience: he supposes the Divine good- 
ness may be seen and felt; that surely will be a most 
eflicacious argument of God’s existence and providence. 
And so it is, indeed, to all good men, for whose comfort 
and confirmation it is chiefly mentioned—though it is 
not likely to have much influence upon those who have 
alienated themselves from God, and driven Him out of 
their thoughts; except they should (beyond what can be 
expected from them) be so civil and candid, as to believe 
the testimony of others, who assert this great truth unto 
them from their own inward conscience and experience.” 

[These oft-quoted lines occur in Tickell’s beautiful 
ballad of “Colin and Lucy,” and read as follows: — 

“| hear a voice, vou cannot hear, 
Which says, I must not stay ; 
I see a hand, you caunot see, 
Which beckons me away, 
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By a false heart and broken vows, 
In early youth I die: 

Was I to blame, because his bride 
Was thrice as rich as 17” 


“ Gaster, THE First M.A.” — TI my 
academic pursuits leave me no time for general 
reading, I always contrive to get a sight of 
Blackwood ; and I am now brought to a stand- 
still by an amusing poem in the current number 
of Maga, under the title, “ Gaster, the First M.A.” 
This clever production is based on a citation from 
Rabelais : — 

“The ruler of this place was one Master Gaster, the 
first Master of Arts in the world,” 

Who was Gaster ? 

A Campripce UNDERGRADUATE. 


i gh 


[Our querist is quite right in putting the question, as 
it is sure to be asked at the next Cambridge examina- 
tion for the University scholarship, and a good reply can- 
not get less than 1,000 marks. Itis a “casus belly,” as 
he will at once perceive by referring to the first 
the ninth stanza: — 

“T must own we've had bloodshed by Gaster’s advice.” 


line of 





By this time, indeed, it has no doubt occurred to our 
correspondent that Gaster is Teer, venter, ventriculus, 
the belly or stomach. It is, however, worthy of remark 
that the idea attributed to Rabelais, of making Gaster a 
Master of Arts, is originally due to Persius: — 





“ Magister artis, ingenique largitor 
Venter, negatas artifex sequi voces.” 
In Prolog. 
For this remark, however, we claim no originality, as 
it is evident from the two cone 1g lines of the poem 
in question that the talented author, whoever he may be, 
was aware of the coincidence between Persius and Ra- 
belais. ] 








Morro.—“ Francha leale toge” is the motto of 
the Hammersmith Foundation Grammar School. 
Can any of your readers give us a clue to the 
meaning ? MaGisTEr. 








[ This is the motto of Lord Godolphin, and appears to 
be a mixture of French and Romance. In Zhe Arms of 
the Novility, published by G. Kearsly in 1781, it is ren- 


dered “ A free, loyal gownsman;” but, taken lite rally, 
it means “ A free, loyal toga” (or robe) In explana- 
tion of this phrase as the motto of a nobleman, we may 
remark, that toga, or toge, formerly signified the robe 
proper to a person above the common rank, “ togas, 
lasquals so maniera de vestidura nobla als cavaliers.” 
(“Les toges, lesquelles sont manitre de vétement noble 
pour les chevaliers.”—Raynouard. ) l 








It is worthy also of 
observation that the two epithets, francha and /e ale, else- 
where appear in company: “ Francz e lials ses bauzia,” 
(Franc et loyal sans tromperie.) ] 

Woop or Lancasnine AND Muippresex. — 
“ Arms sa. a chief gu., over all a lion ramp. ar.— 
Confirmed, June 20", 1634.” Can any of your 
readers inform me where this family were located 
in Lancashire, and where a pedigree may be found ? 

Viator. 

[The Wood family appears to have been seated at 
Turton, in Lancashire, as early as the 19th Edward LIL, 
if not before that time, as the following Charter, dated 
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xed to a pedigree of the family 


19 Edw. IL, ann 
Harl. MS. 1437, testifies: “ Willielmu del Wod capel- 
t Ales le Wod omnia illa ter- 
‘ ’ ne | i l 
i é j 
Iorron TlIayses, Esq., Assay-Master of t! 
Mint. What is known of this gentleman beyond 
the meacre account given in the Preface to the 
third edition of his most admirable work: Zhe 
Scripture Account if the Attrib ttes and Worship of 
God: and of the Character and Offices of Jesus 
Christ ? F, 
The fourth edition of the above work, published in 


1815, contains some additional particulars of Hopton 


Haynes by Robert Aspland of Hackney, extracted from 
Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, ii. 140, 141: consult also, 
Nichols’s Literary 5 I 

en ) 


} 
Tilustrations, vi. 870, 8: i; but espe- 
cially Aikin’s General Biography, v. 86. ] 


“Kwocx! O, coop Sir Rosert, knock !”"— 
In the current number of Temple Bar, in The 
Strange Adventures of Captain Dangerous, is the 
following sentence ; it is relating to a punishment 
in Bridewell: — 

“ Afterwards I learnt that she had been seen beating 
hemp, in Bridewell, in a satin sack lined with satin; and 
I warrant that she was fain to cry ‘ Knock, O good Sir 
Robert, knock,’ many a time before the blue-coated 
beadles had done ‘ swingeing her.’ ” 

What is the origin of the cry “ Knock! O, 
eood Sir Robert, knock” ? 

Why “Sir Robert,” especially? Was he the 


patron or inventor of cats, or rods, or hemp-beat- | 


ing ? I should have expected an appeal for mercy 
from the swinged fair one! Now, in what works 
shall I find authentic details of the discipline at 
sridewell during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries ? And in what publications shall I meet 
with the apocryphal accounts ? 

Some years since I read, that “ fashionable par- 
ties were made up to visit Bridewell on Wednes- 
days (the writer I have quoted, speaks of “ Evil 
Thursday,”) to see the female culprits flagellated ;” 
but it was before the advent of Captain Cuttle. 
I unfortunately made no note thereof of my 
authority—Hine ille lachryme. E. M. 


[The author of Captain Dangerous appears to have 
derived his account of Bridewell punishments from the 
Notes on Hogarth, Mr. Peter Cunningham’s Handbook of 
London, and Ward's London Spy, Part VI. The punish- 
ment, which was inflicted by men with the cat, ceased 
when the presiding magistrate dropped his hammer: 
hence the cry for relief, “Knock! O, good Sir Robert, 
knock!” Perhaps some of our City Antiquaries may be 
enabled to identify the Sir Robert; whose name is thus 
immortalised in a saying which was once a common cry 
of reproach among the lower orders, to denote that a 
woman had been whipped in Bridewell. } 


Ayonrmovus. — Who was the author of The 
Pleader’s Guide; a didactic poem, in two parts, 
&e., &e., by the late J. J. S., Esquire, Special 





in | Pleader and Barrister-at-Law: London, Cadell & 


Davies, 1803, 2nd edition, 12mo ? 
Tuomas I. Cromex, 


Wakefield. 


[The first edition of The Pleader’s Guide was published 






in 1796, with the followin yimous nam n the 
title-page: “ By the , Sur ter, E'sq., ial 
Pleader, and Barrist t is the produ of 





John Anstey, son of yher Anstey, author of The 
New Bath Guide, &e. } 


’ 





Replies. 
GALILEO AND TIIE TELESCOPE. 
(3 §. ii. 210.) 


| Itshould have been stated, if not by whom, at 
least by what sort of person, the story was told, 

In my remarks upon it I shall follow the plan 

adopted by Mr. Weld, in his History of the Royal 
He overthrows the legend that the So- 
| ciety’s mace is the bauble which Cromwell ordered 

off, by showing separately and independently — 
| first, that the Socicty’s mace is not the one in 
question ; secondly, that it is another. 

The facts of Galileo’s biography —I mean, the 
undisputed facts —show that he never “ began to 
promulgate” Copernican doctrines until after the 
invention of the telescope. In his since cele- 
| brated letter to Kepler of 1597, he declares his 
opinion, and his intention to suppress it from fear 
of ridicule. He divined the telescope from what 
he heard of the Dutch invention, in May 1609. 
| He found Jupiter's satellites January 7—13, 1610; 
| and the phases of Venus towards the end of Sep- 

tember, 1610. There was, therefore, no long 

period during which he “ devoted all his energies 
| to perfect the telescope,” before discovering the 
phases of Venus. And he did not begin to agi- 
tate in favour of the Copernican theory, until 
the revelations of the telescope had put it on 
quite a new footing. There is then every possible 
biographical reason to refuse all admission of cre- 
dibility to the story narrated. 
| Next, the story itself seems to be an echo of the 
one which was for so many years told without 
contradiction of Copernicus himself. I have not 
traced it higher than Keill’s Lectures (Latin, 1718; 
English, 1721). Query, Can any one trace it 
higher still. ‘This story is that Copernicus, on the 
absence of phases in Venus being brought against 
him as an objection, prophesied that the day 
would come when those phases would be dis- 
covered. That Copernicus should have heard an 
objection or answered an objection to his book, 
is impossible: for the author's copy reached him 
on the day, and near the hour, of his death : — 


Soci ty. 


| 


“ Contigit autem,” says Gassendi, “ut eodem die, ac 
horis non multis priusquam animam efflaret, operis 
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xemplum ad se destinatum, sibique oblatum, et viderit 
idem, et cont t: sed erant ti lia re.” 
And as to what Copert thought or said 
he tor . ‘ ney . ; hes } » 

wut his system, except : appears in his | ce 


ich we know less. 





there is nothing of w 
Chis anecdote was revived, in 1846-47, by tl 
jscussions about the planet Neptune; and it 
struck me to look at the work of Copernicus, to 

see whether anything was s 






id about Venus and 
her phases. I found (book i. cap. 10) that the 
i i — especially in its ex- 
it « Venus over the sun’s 
k—the black phase, as it might be called. Co- 
cus takes quite for granted that no phase 
exists; which obliges him to acknowledge that 
the planets have not the opacity of the moon, br ut 


ther shine by their own light, or are s Z 








reme cas 










through by the sun's rays : — 





“Non onacitatem ¢ » aliquam 
ari lumine, vel ! totis 
butas i solem 1 i- 
iri, . 


If it had been the fashion really to read Coper- 
nicus, or even Galileo, who gives an ace nt of 
icus, this story would not 
fur more than a century. 


A. De Morean. 


this opinion of C i 





ave held its grou 


Even if contemporary evidence d be ad- 
luced in confi i j 
A. A., it must 


stabli 





lished facts. We are told, in this story of 
Galileo’s remarkable theories, of the n 
ances of phases of Venus as an objection of some 
one to his theories, and of the prompt det ormie i- 
tion thereupon to make a telescoy The follow- 
ing are the facts: — Galileo and his fa ths r were 

] 





appeare 


good mathematicians: the son, born at Pisa in 
1564, commenced his studies in 1581 at the uni- 


versity there. Before he left that university, he 
discovered the isochronism of the pendulum, which 
was first practic: illy applied by physicians to ascer- 
tain the beats of the pulse ; Galileo being de- 
signed for such profession 7 his father, who died 
in 1591. The principles of specific gravities by 
Commandine leaned to his study of Euc lid 
and Archimedes; and in 1589 he became pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Pisa. He next studied 
dynamics, or motion, as it was then termed ; and 
Galileo embraced the 
Copernicus, or the true one of the solar syste a as 
published in 1543. This system had already been 
adopted by Kepler, the correspondent of Galileo, 
1597—1630. Many eminent men at this time 

held “the remarkable theories.” All this ae 
place before his appointment to the mathematical 
chair at Padua, in 1592. Galileo wrote mu ‘h, 
and re-invented the thermometer >to 1597; 
when he tells Kepler that he had u en a Coperni- 
can “many years ago.” Before 1606, he invented 
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chanics; others on natural l 
and speech, light and colours, y= 
position of continuous quantity, : otior 

of animals; besides books on var branches of 


the military art, mathematical instruments, &c. 
It was probably from Baptista Porta that Gali 
in 1609, with an organ pipe for tube, learned to 
make the first telescope, on the prin ciple of 
opera-glass, and publicly exhibited it at Veniee. 
lis first use of this instrument 
our moon; his second, to Jupiter’s moons; and 
his thir “<d, to the nebula. The result he published 
in his Nuncius Sidereus, in 1610. In i611], his 




















i 
fourth principal use of his telescope was directed 
towards Saturn; where he resolves the rings (now 
known, but not then,) into two stars, giving it an 
oblong appearance, of which he made a secret by 
transposing the letters ——— iting the discovery. 
His fifth use was directed t » Venus, a month 
egy 








afterwards ; l then he announced, as before, in 
a conundrum, the discovery of the phases of this 


planet. 

I now come to the origin of the story related 
to A. A. 
Iwe 
} " 





tator of Aristotle, under the name of Li 
had advan i 
the moo: 

issertion h 
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pro ed t 

phases as the moon, which,’ he adds, ‘we have never yet 
observed.’ He further remarks, ‘that Mer yand Venus 
would, in the supposed case of their being nearer the 
earth than the sun, eclipse it « sion 2 eclipses 
are occasioned by the n.” Coz > want of 
instruments had prevented him from observing the 


horned appearance of Venus when between the earth and 
sun, hi ad perceived how formidable an obstacle the non- 
appearance of this phenomenon presented to his system ; 
he endeavoured, though unsatisfactorily, to account for 
it by sup posing that the rays of the sun passed freely 
through the bod y of the planet; and Galileo takes occa- 
sion to praise him for not being deterred from adopting 
the system, which, on the whole, appeared to agree best 
with the phenomena, by meeting with some which it did 





not enable him to explain.” 


The above is extra ad from Mr. Drinkwater- 
Bethune’s admirable Lift of Gali leo, where, at 





ve yea vee Galileo comment 1 his 1 ul 
studies at Pisa, and three years before he taught mathe- 
matics there. 
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p. 106, will be found a list of his works. His life 

bas also been written by Viviani, Gherardini, 

Nelli, and Salusbury, and Venturi has published 

some of his MSS, T. J. Buckton. 
Lichfield, 





BISHOP JUXON, 
(3** §. ii. 147, 232.) 

Small errors are often useful in angling for 
large ones. I shall confine myself at present to 
Cxpo I1.vp's remarks, as he has oddly enough 
transferred the inquiry from the good bishop's to 
a Jamaica family of a different name, and ap- 
parently unconnected with it ; and seems entirely 
to ignore the family of Hesketh, on which the re- 
presentation of the Juxons really devolves; and 
to which only an apology is due from me, for my 
recent oversight. ; 

I mentioned, not positively, but on hearsay, and 
(as the context shows) without attaching any 
value to it, the belief amongst some persons, that 
the Primate had a daughter. I said so; just as 
Cxpo I:xup sets forth the Jackson hypothesis, 
with this difference, that he appears to believe 
implicitly the idle story which he so strongly 
advocates. : 

Had Capo Ituup followed out his own dictum, 
and supported his argument with a veritable 
Jackson pedigree and grant of arms, then indeed 
he would have been consistent ; but as the matter 
stands, his whole evidence rests on his own asser- 
tion—that the owner of two gold cups bearing 
the Juxon arms made a statement to him, and 
that the “impression remains” on his mind that 
he “clearly established his right to represent 
that house (Juxon), either deriving through male 
or female.” (!) 

As for the “ grant of crown lands” in Jamaica, 
any one may be satisfied that ordinary respecta- 
bility, and the means to clear and keep the same, 


” 
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semblance of circumstantial evidence? Cano 
InLup, with warm sympathies, has been betrayed 
into rather illogical statements; but I trust that 
he will yet pursue the more profitable inquiry as 
to the origin of Bishop Juxon’s family. 

In conclusion, I beg to name Dallaway's Sussex 
as my authority for saying that Richard Juxon 
had two sons. By a reference to that work, [ 
think that Capo IL.up will be satisfied that there 
is no proof whatever to destroy the belief that 
Sir R. Hesketh was, in 1792, the sole representa- 
tive of the Bishop's family, and that the represen. 
tation remains in his family to this day. 

M.S. §. 

P.S. C. J. R. will find, on reference to the his- 
tory of Sussex, that Archbishop Juxon’s grand- 
father “suffered for his religion in 1557,” at 
Chichester. In the Cal. State Papers (Col. Series) 
a certain Nicholas Juxon is mentioned in con- 
nection with Barbadoes ; but he does not appear 
to have been a relative of the Prelate. 

I feel assured, from inquiries that I have made, 


| that the learned Ulster King-at-Arms does not 


guarantee the pedigrees inserted in the Landed 
Gentry. 





Czpo Ituvp has fallen into precisely the same 
error that he condemns in M. S.S., namely, that of 
advancing statements unsubstantiated by the facts 
of the case. If such a statement as that made by 
the former, with reference to the claim which he 
puts forward in behalf of the family of Jackson, 
be seriously entertained, our titled classes would 
soon have enough to do to ward off the approaches 
of supposed ill-used heirs to their honours. 

The practice of claiming to represent this or 


| that medisval celebrity is one of the salient fol- 


under certain limitations, were the government | 


terms, 

Now, may I ask: Where is Capo Inivup's au- 
thority? Where are his connecting links? What 
does his vague evidence go to prove? What 


would a jury say, were such a case on such evi- 
dence placed before it? There is nothing more 
common than mistakes about portraits; but in 
the present instance, the very existence of such a 
portrait as that of Bishop Juxon rests on no 
foundation whatever. There “is said” to have 
been one also of Bishop Shipley. Was he, there- 
fore, likewise an ancestor? And what of the 
“ Jacksons of Cambay,” or of the ancestors of the 
possessors of the gold cups? How were they con- 


g 
nected? Is the simple possession of a seal, of 


lies of the day; and arises from causes which are 
obvious, and do not therefore require to be pointed 
out. 

It must be evident to the serious reader of 
“N. & Q.,” that the connection between the 
families of Juxon and Jackson remains quite as 
apocryphal as ever. The similarity of names, and 
the possession of the cups mentioned, are the sole 
foundation for such a conjecture. ‘There may or 
may not have been a picture of Bishop Juxon at 
Catherine Hall, Jamaica, but in either case that 


| fact would prove nothing: for nothing is more 


unknown date, and traceable-by no names, to be | 
seriously offered in proof of a very feeble attempt | 


to make out a case of historical descent from the 
‘ 


common than for families to possess portraits of 
the members of other families. But to cut the 
supposed Gordian knot (although I fail to detect 
one), let the Jackson pedigree, authorised by 
the Heralds’ College, be produced ; and let it be 
compared with any known pedigree of Juxon. If 
then, there should appear to be any connection 
between the two, I shall deny my nom de plume. 
Ex NIHILO NIHIL FIT. 
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ged 8, II. Oct. 11, °62.] 


The conversation between the Rev. R. W. Dib- 
din and the poor shoemaker (anéé, p. 233), remind 
me of the following, which appeared among the 
Answers to Correspondents in a weekly journal 
jssued in 1854 :— 

«Q., Birmingham. —1765, there was a Juxon, a shoe- 
maker in the cloisters, West Smithfield, descended from 
a younger brother of the celebrated Archbishop Juxon.” 


W. W. Taytor, Jun. 


Iam the only surviving son of the Rev. 8. J. 
Jackson of Ayton, St. David's, Jamaica, to whom 


Cxpo Inuvp refers, and can corroborate most of 
Being now in England, none of 


his statements. 
the documents which would throw a light on the 


| 


iS | 


matter are immediately accessible, but I will en- | 
deavour to obtain some authentic information on | 


the subject; and, when found, will communicate 
itto *N. & Q.” I remember hearing of a pedi- 
eree which commenced long anterior to Bishop 
Juxon; and there is a tree, in our family, which 
shows the descent. J. B. J. 





PREMATURE INTERMENTS. 
(3"¢ §. ii. 110, 156.) 


In addition to the writers named by your cor- | 


respondent Grime, this frightful subject will be 
found discussed in the following modern and 
accessible works : — 

“On the Truths contained in Popular Superstitions 
By Herbert Mayo, M.D. 2nd edition. London, 1851.” 

“The Philosophy of Mystery. By Walter Cooper 
Dendy. London, 1841.” 

“Physiology of Common Life. By G. H. Lewes. 
Edinburgh, 1860.” Vol. I. 

“ Mysteries of Life, Death, and Futurity. 
Welby. London, 1861.” 


By Horace 


Dr. Mayo endeavours, I think with some degree 
of success, to connect this subject of premature 
interment with the strange one of “ Vampirism ;” 
making the former, in part at least, to explain 
the latter. 

Your correspondent M.D. observes: “ Surely 
no one should be placed in his coffin unless a 
medical man has assured himself, by personal in- 
spection, that life is extinct.” ‘This, no doubt, 
would be a very sensible precaution; but then 
the question suggests itself — What are the in- 
fallible signs of death? It may surprise the 
nonscientific reader to be informed that, under 
ordinary circumstances, the only really infalliple 
sign is the commencement of decomposition. Yet 
this is the conclusion at which Mr. Harrison, Dr. 
A. T. Thompson, and Mr. Lewes arrive. I say 
“under ordinary circumstances,” because it seems 
probable that auscultution may afford a second in- 
fallible sign (see M. Bouchut, Traité des Signes 
de In Mort, §c., 1849); which is, however, only 
available in cases where the stethoscope can be 


| comprehending the Lancashire dialect. 
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applied, and where there is an experienced medical 
practitioner to apply it. 

A case of recovery from apparent death, very 
similar to that referred to by your correspondent 
T. B. (3 S. ii. 114) is recorded by Dr. Paris, in 
his Medical Jurisprudence, of the infant daughter 
of Henry Laurens, the first President of the 
American Congress, Dr. Paris tells us that the 
child “ was laid out as dead, of the small-pox ; 
upon which the window of the apartment, which 
had been carefully closed during the progress of 
the disease, was thrown open to ventilate the 
chamber, when the fresh air revived the (sup- 
posed) corpse, and restored her to her family. 
This circumstance,” adds the Doctor, “ occasioned 
in her father so powerful a dread of living inter- 
ment, that he directed by will that his body should 
be burnt; and enjoined on his children the per- 
formance of this wish as a sacred duty.” 


W. Mavpe. 





Birkenhead, 


GRADELY,. 
(1* S. ii. 334.) 

I think few of your Lancashire correspondents 
can have perused the page here indicated without 
falling into fits of laughter during the progress of 
their reading, especially on arriving at the defini- 
nition of E. WH. I have never yet seen a correct 
definition of “gradely” in any glossary, for the 
compilers of glossaries are mostly Southerners, and 
no Southerner ever appears capable of thoroughly 

I do not 
enter into the question of its derivation, but its 
signification ; and permit a Lancashire writer to 
inform your Southern readers that “ gradely ” 
does not mean either “orderly,” or “ greyhead- 
edly” (!), or “respectable,” or “ tolerable” (!), 
or “moderately,” or “according to degree.” 
here is nothing “ moderate” or “ tolerable” in 
the meaning of “ gradely.” It means, as AREDJID 
Kovrz states, “ out and out” — “ thoroughly,” 
“ perfectly,” “in the utmost perfection.” “ De- 
cent,” “proper,” and “ very,” are weak and 
diluted words compared with “ gradely.” It has 
no connection whatever with “ wisdom.” “ Gradely 
weel” means “ perfectly well,” not “ tolerable,” 
as G. P. states. 

“ Gradely ” is not synonymous with “ decent,” 
which is supplied in the Lancashire dialect by 
“tidy.” “Hoo’s a tidy lass”: “it is a tidy 
day”: and I have even heard that the poulterer 
had brought “ a tidy goose” ! 

Allow me to recommend to any one who de- 
sires to obtain a thorough acquaintance with the 
Lancashire dialect, to read Th’ Felley fro Rachde's 
Visit to th’ Greyt Eggsibishun, published by 
Wrigley of Rochdale, and to be had from Rout- 
ledge, or Hamilton, Adams, & Co. It is far 
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un a gentulmon sed, * The haiis is dividin, Sur.’ 
i!’ [bv the man—who he was I never knew] 
connut u t fur off? we's 6 be kilt! fur ith 
littin, i ) must fall] this rode on, ¢ veg 
t o this ole?’ “OD E sed, u misunde 1 me 
Sur, the memburs ar dividin, goin to vote.’ ‘O!’ aw 
* is tad 6 [is that all]?’” 


I have slightly altered the spelling where it did 


not seem quite calculated to give the correct pro- 
nunciation. I cannot praise the glossary to this 
book in some instances; it seems to me to have 
been furnished by some one who did not always 


understand one of the two languages. 


sitor will owe me a grudge 


I fear your 
for the above. 
HERMENTRUDE. 


compo 
i 





OATHS 
(1* S. viii. 364, &e.) 


ro I asked how it was, _ Welsh 
witnesses, when they took an oath, were in the 
habit of laying their fingers on the t op of the 
Bible. This question never receiv ed : satisfac 
tory answer; but I think I am now able ¢ » afl 

a reasonable solution of it. 

On talking with a clergyman, who was born in 
Wales, on the subject, he informed me that when 
he was at school he was taught that the laying of 
the three larger fingers on the Bible was intended 
to indicate the Holy Trinity; and I think this is 
confirmed by a fact I have learned from Moore’s 
Lwst Tribes of the Saxons of the East and West 
(p. 234), where it is stated that the high priest of 
the Jews, in order to signify the name of Jehovah, 
was accustomed to extend his three fingers in a 
manner of which he gives a figure; in which the 
thumb is 1 represented as holding — the little 
finger, whils t the other three fingers are extended. 
The earli Y ‘thet meutioned 
in Gen. she. 22: “I have lifted up my hand to 
Jehovah.” AndIe annot h Ip thinking that it is 
very probable that originally the Jews, when they 


A long time a 





t mode of swearing wa 
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their three fingers, but were silent. It is well 
| 1 how sedulously they avoided uttering the 

f .§ va this would 1 lly lead 
t] 1 to adopt me symbol, instead of uttering 
the sacred name. And, if so, none would annear 
to be more likely than that so used by the high 
priest. If then the oath was originally so taken, 


’ 


probable that, when the hand came 
in process ol time to be laid on the b k inst ad 


of being held up, the three fingers would be laid 


it seems highly 





upon it; and, when it became the practi 
ise the book up to the lips, the position of 
fingers would very likely be continued, ! 
thumb pla d under the book in order to raise it, 
This would seem to afford a reasonable ¢ xpla- 
i of the pr: ve still in use amongst the 





Moore endeavours to prove that the an- 
Fn inseri iptions in In lia are really in Hebrew, 
thouch Sanscrit letters and points 
Ile iptions, which he turns into 









Hel ter and point by point, and 
he add version of the Hebrew. I 
mention this in the hope that some one much 
more competent than myself may c test 
these versions, as the subject is one of great in 





’ 
terest. I have tested parts of his versions into 

brew letters, and they appeared to me very 
ul o correspond ; but I found an instance 
or two. tah the Sanscrit letter was not con- 
taine - in the alphabets given by Dr. Moore, but 
was be found in those given by M. Williams 
nis Sa “rit Gra wml’, and yet Dr. Moore had 








motored rendered it in Hebrew. 


lifted up their hands in taking an oath, extended Daniel, 


C. S. Greaves. 
FAMILY. 
i. 510.) 

In answer to the Queries of A. K., to which I 
have not seen any re ply, I beg leave to give you 
a few memoranda, as there requested, of my “old 
and esteemed friend Richard Eales, Esq., and 
some of his family. The 
the present Charles Thomas Eales, Esq., was 
born in Ashburton, Devon, and had two sons, 
Richard and William. They married two sisters, 
the Misses Smerdon, of Ashburton, where John 
was born. Richard Eales lived at Buc kland 
House, near Ashburton. John Eales married 
Susanna Hoyles of Dartmouth. He had sons, — 
Richard, born at Ashburton in 1759, Thomas, 
John, and William, and five daughters. Richard, 
with whom I was well acquainted, ms arried Eliza- 
beth Young, a descendant of the Martins of 
Combe Marton. By her Richard had three chi- 
dren, — Charles, who has the Stamp Office at 
Bristol, and lives at Clifton, and i arried to 
Frances Elizabeth Daniel, daughter of George 
of Exeter, a physician of great 


EALES 


(2 S. 














M.D., 








great-grandfather of 
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grt §, IL. Oc. 11, 62 


repute ;—Elizabeth, married 








Esq vinee, and Carhays Ca st] a 

{ aalite ied William Will ; e - 
rullow, ¢ wwall; Tl sd ¥ young hard 

hought the manor of Dawlish, and sold i 

excep Easdon estate, where he lived and 
lied, on ML nday, August 18, 1851, at the age of 

ren having been Clerk of the Peace, 

for the county of Devon, more than fif y years. 
e left m and other property to his son 





H 
‘harles Thomas Eales, who lives at Clifton. ‘The 
aboveenamed Richard Eales had three br others,— 
John, a Lieut. in the Royal Navy, who married 
and left three daughters; William, in Holy Or- 
ders, who married and left sons and daughters, 
and Thomas, who died unmarried. I 
refrain from sending = the following extract 
from an Exeter paper : : 
“ The highly respected and worthy Clerl: of the Peace for 
hiscounty (Devon), Richard Eales, Esq., entered on his 
' nety-thi ‘ year on Monday, August 1sth, having been 
born at Ashburton in the year 1759. It rarely falls to 
e lot of man to attain this age, in possession of all his 
ilties, as he has done, and it was cheering to hear the 
gentleman say in reply to the inquiries and 
congratulations of his many friends and neighbours who 
alled upon him or sent on the above day, that he was 
etter than he had been for two years past. 

ae 7“ h fallen into the sere and yellow leaf, 

a ad al! that sould ace ympuny old age, 

As oe Love, Obedience, troops of Friends.’ 





cannot 
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“There is not in the kincdom so remarkable an in- 
stance of a Clerk of the Peace having been attached to 
t office so many years, Mr. Eales having been 


1 as Clerk to the late Mr. Gull 
of the Peace, in the year 1776, being then — n 
years old: when Mr. Gullett was appointed C/ Mr. 
wales was appointed Deputy C lerk in the year 1584, and 

Clerk in the ‘year 1798, so that he had belonged to the 
ice the long period of soventy-alx years, during the 
first sixty of which he had only been absent from its 
duties, at Assize and Sessions, siz times! Mr. Eales ha 
contributed handsomely to the new church at Starcross, 
and given a donation of 10/. towards the repair of the 
organ in the church of his nati Ashburton.” 


“Scire tuum nihil est, ni 





ett, then Deputy 











» tow 
e town, 





cire, hoc sciat, alter.” 
\W. Contyns. 
Chudleich Newton. 





WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT. 
(3" §. ii. 121, 196.) 

Absence from home has prevented me from 
giving an earlier reply to the article of Mr. 
Kricuttey. The cat legend is in reality a very 
insignificant part of the history of that very creat 
man, Sir Ric shi ard Whittington, nor should I have 
taken so much Ps 1ins to endeavour to establish the 
truth of it, had a“ not so happened that the very 
remarkable story attached to that great man’s 
name had well nis gh thrown his whole his story (a 


7 
on ry well worth rescuing) into the region of 
fable, 
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Phat tilar cat legends should have been cir- 





culated elsewhere, does not, to my mind, ta 
wi hitting iti 

even pr babilities. Wi iatever may be the an- 
tj juity of some of the « legends to which Mr. 
Keigutiey refers, I can only trace the Italian 
version of it to the novels of Megalotti, who was 
ambassador from Cosmo III., Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany, to Vienna, in 1670, and he attributes the 
story to Messer Ansaldo degli Ormanni, in the 
time of Americus Vespucius, more than half a 
century after Whitting death. But do we 
not constantly see the disposition of history to re- 
peat itself? Is th a murder or a forgery, 


re ever 
under aggravated or peculiar circumstan < ut 
repetitions of the same, or a 





ton tale out-of the sphere of possil 


4 , 
ton § 





we immediately see 
nearly similar character ? 

Whatever may have been the truth of the st ry, 
of William Tell’s shooting the —_. off his son’s 
head (which Iam not going to vindicate here), I 
don’t think that the fact of t having 
been performed by the hero Toko, as related by 
Saxo Grammaticus, need cast a shade of doubt 
upon the repetition (if it were so) by Tell. Had 
the tyrant of Hapsburg read or heard of Toko’s 
exploit, it would have been precisely the sort of 
thing his cruel mind would have rejoiced in imi- 
tating. That histories of this sort have a tendency 
to repeat themselves, let me refer those who take 
an interest in such things, to the following extract 
from the Daily News of Sept. 24, 1862 :— 





> same fe 









“Three sportsmen who happened to meet last week at 
















a public house near St. Cyprian (Belgium), began t pores 
of their skill in oting, when one of them, ulthy 
farmer, named Cyrille pt betted that he we uld | hit, at 
a certain distance, a lantern placed on n the 1ead of his son, 
a boy five ve ws ( ld. A lighted lantern was accordingly 

laced on the child’s head, and cleverly knocked off by a 


pistol shot, which just grazed the boy’s cap. But the 
affair did not end here, for while the parties were drink- 
ing the wine which the loser had paid, the police came and 
arrested all three; Monsieur S on the charge of en- 


dangering his son’s life, and the others as accomplices.” 


Whether Monsieur S was merely a pla- 
giarist upon the legend of Tell, or whether he 
committed this act proprio motu, signifies little; the 
act was, with variation of minor circumstances, 
repeated, and is not the less worthy of credit from 
its having been performed some c pre- 
viously. 

Sullicient contemporary biographers of Hogarth 
have shielded him from having any dog-legend 
attached to him, in consequence of his having 
painted his favourite dog's portrait together with 











nturics 











NOTES 


his own. I confess that I still like my pudding 


with the plums in it, but I will not quarrel with 
those who prefer their hi storical pudding plain. 
Samvuet Lysons. 
Hempsted Court, near Gloucester. 





Sara Hormes (3" S. i. 465; ii. 35.) — About 
three months ago a correspondent who signed 
himself AN Iste or Wicut Hotmes, wrote to 
“N. & Q.” that Sara Holmes was the wife of 
John, son of Sir John Holmes, the latter being 
brother of Sir Robert, governor of that island, 
and he was good enough to promise further par- 
ticulars from MSS. in his possession. No further 
corroboration of this opinion having appeared, I 
take the liberty to mention a few circumstances 
that militate against it. 

In the original advertisement which gave rise 
to this inquiry, it is stated that Sara Holmes 
married John Holmes, Nov. 1684. Now in the 
will of Sir Robert Holmes, dated Oct. 28, 1692, 
he requires that in default of Henry, his nephew, 
not marrying Sir Robert's natural daughter, Mary, 
within eighteen months, then his other nephew, 
John, should either marry her within another 
turn forfeit the pro- 


eighteen months, or in his 
perty. 

Apart from the fact of the Christian names, 
Sara and Mary, not being in accordance, it is 
evident that John, the husband of Sara, being at 
the time of Sir Robert’s death already married, 
and when he died, in 1700, his widow Sara sur- 
viving him, Sir Robert could not have required 
him to marry his daughter, nor could he hereafter 
have so wedded; his identity, therefore, with 
John, the son of Sir John Holmes, is the reverse 
of being established. 

There is a query started by the Iste or Wicut 
Houmes, which evidently indicates a belief that 
this Sara was the natural daughter and heiress of 
the property in question, and which idea cannot 
be established. Monson. 

Burton Hall, 

Qvorations, Rererences, etc. (3"™ S. ii. 105.) 
Luther did not live to review the Tridentine 
Council. See Bungener’s /istory of the Council 
of Trent, Scott’s translation, page 66 : — 

“ For the first time (it was now the 22" of February), 
the Council met to deliberate in good earnest. The 
legates appeared radiant with smiles. Why so? .. . 


Luther was dead!” 
D. C.A. A. 


Gravestone Inscrirtion (3 §. 


A Curtous 

190.) — 

[The Query of HAttAmsuire having been quoted by 
the Sheffield Independent has elicited the following reply, 
which appears in that journal of the $th ult., and which 
has been obligingly forwarded by the Editor: —] 

“To tne Eprror.—l, like your correspondent ‘ Hal- 
lamshire,’ have often, when @ boy, read the inscription 








AND 





[84 S. IT. Ocr. 11, 69, 


QUERIES. 


upon the gravestone in the parish churchyar 





he refers “this day's Independent. 1 have pleasure 
informing him that the stone is still in its position, 
the lettering is not materially defaced. “The 
crowned heads referred to were: —Charles II. and his 


Queen; James II. and his Queen; William and Ms ary ; 
Anne; George I.; George II. and his Queen; Ge rge lil, 
and his Queen. 

“The inscription is as follows: —‘Joseph Newton, 
who wished to live peaceably with all men. Born 12th 
July, 1682 ; Died Janu ary 10th, 1767. He lived in the 
Reigns of Twelve Crowned Heads of England.’ The 
stone is on the north side of the church, under the belfry 
door. I shall be happy to show the stone to‘ Hallam- 
shire,’ or to any other person who may be wishful to see 
it.—Your obedient servant, 

“Joun Kirk, Parish Clerk 

“Cemetery Road, Sheflield, Sept. 8, S52 


Guetro, Derivations or (3™ S. ii. 248.) — 
The query proposed by my friend and your cor- 
respondent, A. A., respecting the signification of 
the word “ghetto,” is answered, I apprehend, 
without much difficulty. A very significant de- 
rivation, and one consistent with the contempt 
formerly endured by the Jews, would be that 
from the Arabic, 2 , ghit, or ghitan, a lurking 
place, a den into which an animal descends (comp. 
Heb. mQy, ghata, fo veil, cover). But I am con- 


vinced that the word ghétto is derived from the 


Arabic \.,.+, hheito, or hhaito, en enclosed space, 
a court, a precinct. This word would be pro- 
nounced very nearly as ghétto. The letter which 
Ihave expressed by double h, AA, is a guttural, 
rather less strong than the Greek x, which can 
only be expressed in Italian, I imagine, by the 
letter g, and is so expressed in the word grisolito 
for chrysolith. J.R, 

The derivation from ghet, Hebrew, a bill of 
divorce, is given by Muratori, Ant. Ital. Diss., 
33, in v. I would suggest, as a more probable 
origin, the German word, gitter. The Jews’ 
quarter was enclosed at the end with a wicket 


gate, 4s 
Curer Justice Saunpers (3" §., ii. 231.)— 


By Chief Justice Saunders’s will it se years that 
he was born in the paris sh of Barnwood, which is 
about two miles from Gloucester; to the poor of 
which he leaves 202. to be distributed at } dis- 
cretion of his father Gregory. He also bequeatbs 
legacies to his father and mother Gregory, his 
sister Frances Hall, his old aunt Saunders, and 
his cousin Sarah Hoare. Gregory, no doubt, was 
the name of his mother’s second hus _— (See 
Lord Campbell's Chief Justices, vol. ii. p. 73.) 
Ile died on June 19, 1683, at his heae on Par- 
son’s Green. (2 Shower, 315.) 
Epwarp Foss. 


“Tue Cartive Knicur” (3' §. ii. 188.)—The 
song alluded to by Q. Q. is, 1 think, the poem by 
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“ The 


Mrs. Hemans, entitled 
and begins thus : — 


Captive Knight,” 


“'T was atrumpet’s pealing sound, 

And the Knight looked down from the 
The mistake might easily occur, if your corre- 
spondent quoted from memory. ‘The lines may 
be found in the edition of Mrs. Hemans’s Poems, 
published by Blackwood and Sons, 1828. I re- 
member that the lines I refer to were set to music 
by Mrs. Hemans’s sister, as were also some other of 
her poems. E. S. Woppersroon. 

Tut Marrow Controversy (3™ §. ii. 1 
There is a misprint | in my Reply on “ The Marrow 
‘ Notes by Hog” ought to be 


paynin’s tower. 


Controversy,’ 2. é. 


“ Preface by How.” There are three principal 
editions of the book entitled The Marrow of 


Modern Divinity, by Edward Fisher, A.M., Oxon: 

The original English edition, published for 
the author in 1646. 

. The first Scottish edition, with preface by 
James Hog, Minister of Carnock, published in 
1717. 

3. The standard Scottish edition, being a re- 
print of the above, with the addition of Notes by 
Thomas Boston, Minister of Ettrick, published in 
1726. D.C. A. A. 


Soxe, “ Joun Peex” (3 S. ii. 212.)—I have 
in my possession the words of this song, and shall 
be most happy to copy them for your corre: pon- 
dent, if he will send his address. R.A, Garry. 

Ecclestield, Sheffield. 





Anprew Bares (3°¢ 

“Mr. Andrew Bates, a 
John’s. He had in writing a scuffle with Dr. Gilpin 
t conformity, wherein the doct said to treat 
him with worse manners than were due to his birth, 
which was far superior to his own, But the doctor had 
ter of him, the gentleman's zeal far excee 


S. ii. 7) — 


gentleman born, came to St. 


uching or was 








the ling his 
abilities.” — JZS, Life of Ambrose Barnes, in the Library 
f the Lit. and Phil. Soc., Ne wcastle-on- Tyne, cited by 


Mackenzie in his History of the Town. 
should doubt Bates’s letter, or whatever it 
was, ever having been printed or published. 
: - 
journe, who must have remembered him, and 
probably knew him personally, says of him: — 
“He was a man of good sound principles and an ex- 
cellent parish priest, being very diligent in his parish, in 
taking care of the poor and visiting the sick.”—Hist. of 


Newcustle, p. 28. 
E. Hi. A. 


Curuz’s Vorrurr Letters (3™ S. ii. 162.) — 
The story given by Mr. Carrutuers is bp eneutiie 
printed (with the exception of omitting the word 

“had” after “ h: wing ” in the third line, and 

pelling the writer’s name as Plumtre instead of 
Plunptre ), from a MS. note in Douce’s own hand- 
Writing inserted in his coy py of Warburton’s edi- 
tion of Pope’ 8 Work is, NOW in the Bodlei lan. Doue e 
does not mention where the original letter was to 


138.)— | 
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be found. 





He adds another quotation from an 


| earlier letter, as follows: — 


“*You may perhaps wonder what the Mohocks, men- 
tioned in to-day'’s Spectator, are. They are a club of 
drunken Templers who scour the streets o‘nights, and 
pull people by the nose, overturn coaches and chairs with 


| the passengers in them, and play other foolish frolicks,’ 


From a letter written by J. Plumptre, Member for Not- 
tingham, to his wife, dated London, 11 March, 1714. He 
was one of the 7 commissioners for taking and stating the 
accounts of the debt to the army, appointed 1 Sept. 1715.” 


W. D. Macray. 


Pictures oF THE Eart or Leicester (3" S. ii. 
201.)—Conjectures appear to be invited as to the 
picture of the “ Baker’s Daughter ” in this strange, 
but interesting, catalogue. Might I venture to 
suggest the Fornarina as its possible prototype ? 
Whether that famous picture of Raffaelle had so 
early obtained its nick-name or not [ am not at 
all aware, but should be glad to be informed. 

The mixture of portraits in Leicester's Gal- 
lery, combining Alva, Granville, Philip, &c. with 
Egmont, Hoorn, and Brederode, seems to me 
very remarkable, and hardly to be accounted for. 


C. W. Bineuam. 





Surety’s Gree, “ Tae Loapstars” (3™ S. ii. 
43.)—Shield’s ignorant setting of a passage in the 
Midsummer Night's Dream has been often noticed, 
but particularly by Mr. Hogarth in the following 
passage in his History of Music, p. 326, note: — 

“ This glee (* The Loadstars’) affords an amusing in- 
stance of the want of attention with which composers 
sometimes read their poetry. The words are from The 
Midsummer Night's Dream : 

“ . « *O happy fair, 

Your eyes are load-stars, and your tong 

More tuneable than lark to she »~pherd’s ear, 

When wheat is green, and hawthorn buds appear.’ 

“Shield writes the first part of this glee upon the first 
two lines, with a full close. This is sung twice over; 
then comes the second part of the glee to the two fol- 
lowing lines, with a semi-close; after which the subj. ct 
is resumed, and the whole terminates with the words of 
the first part, which are written as before, — 


rue’s sweet air, 





 % ° ° “O apy O&, 


Your eyes are lo: ad-stars, and your tongue sweet air!’ 


“ To make three pe 
plaint of a jealous damsel, and, ‘ toss the words 
from side to side,’ is bad enough, though the abuse is 
sanctioned (if it can be sanctioned) by usage. But we 
do not remember any parallel to such a reading as the 
above.” 


ple, indeed, sing this pretty com- 


about 


I am sorry to add that the Shaksperian music 
of the last century abounds with bad readings, 
and similar absurdities. Epwarp F. Rimpavtr. 


Carouins Bowxes (Ord S. ii. 213.) —K. M. C. 
has omitted to notice the misapprehension of the 


French writer whom he quotes, that Caroline 
Bowles was “fille elleeméme de l’aimable poéte 
Bowles,” meaning of course William Lisle Bowles, 


to whom the lady was not related. J.G.N. 








NOTE? 





Erigram: ‘Tux Jesuits (3™ §. i. 347, 438.) — 











ei i! mon rif, 
i’ r ’ 
re doutrage, 
1" 
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1) 
ll ! 
A puc ilel 3 
Histoire de la Calott E'tats Cxlatins, 
l p. 112. a ie 
E. N. H. 
GREEK PHRAS 211.) " { cr 8 
 t 1 
was not t, it is not in Greek 
that we hrases equivale nt to 
Barrdtw, alpéw, r w , but it was Per- 





sian, Carthaginian, an; consequently it is 
to the Latin language reference must be had for 
phr wes such as “ to ride upon the cross,” “to be 
borne upon the cross,” “to rest upon the shi Wp 
cross,” &e. Compare [renzus, Against ITeresies, 
ii, 42; Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho; an 1 Ter- 
tullian, Against the Gentiles, lib. 1.; also Agai sf 
Marcion, iii. c. 18. And as respects the expres- 
sions “to mount upon the cross,” “ to leap upon 
the er: **to bi ng one upon the cross,” &e., 
coupes , Ci ero, Against Verres, v. 66, and Jose- 
phus, Jewish War, vii. vi. 4. 
‘ There is, th refore, no evidence that the phras 5 
although the fact was notorious, “to bear the 
cross,” was proverbial, out of the church, at any 
time prior or sul sequent to its use in the New 
Testament. (S Jal in’s Fo ‘cheolog. Bibl., s. 260; 
Casaubon, Evercit. Ant 4 xvi. s. 77; Lipsius, 
De Cruce, ii. 5 9 

The word d:xafwois, according to the scholiast on 
Thucydides, means claim, command, just demand 
(i. 14], v. 17, viii. 66), and in Lysias, ditulus juris 
(Pro Milite, 3). ‘The proper Hebrew word to 
correspond with dixalwors, in the N. T. sense, is 
from the root 73%, to be pure, as in the Syriac 
(Rom. v. 18); the word PTY being 
SiKa vq (KXinnoel on Mat. iii. 15, and Jno. xvi. 8). 
Lhe Christian idea, conforming to Jewish phrase- 
ology, imparts a meaning to this word, which has 
no representative in heathen Greek. ne 

Warpven or Gatway (3 S., ii. 146, 167.)— 
The Rev. Br. Groves, 2 well-known patriotic 
and literary gentleman in Dub lin, wrote a tragedy 
under this title, founded on the cel d history 

Walter Lynch, who was the aoe n or mayor 

of Galway, in the early part of the seventeenth 

century; and about whose acting as the execu- 


















equivalent to 





tioner ot his own son, for the murder of a young 
Spanish merchant, there is no historical doubt 
whatever. This tragedy ywroduced t the 


Theatre Roy ul, Hawkins Street, Dublin, in the 


year 1831 or 1832, I forget which, and had a most 
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partly to that establishment not being sellers, but 








[3 S. LL. Ocr. 11, 2 


enthusieatio run, under the able management of 
the then lessee, Mr. Caleraft. The drama has been 
frequ atly 7 repeated in Dublin and elsewhere, since 
that time ; and so far as the best newspaper criti- 
cism goes, the Rev. Mr. Groves has been lauded 
with no sparing hand. I believe it would be 
found to continue a stock play, but for the want 
of persons to fill the Jeading characters. Some 
years ago, in Galway, a house in a street leading 
from the square to the bridge on the left side, was 
pointed out to me as that of “the Irish Brutus; and 
high up on the wall was a well-executed sculptured 
d au th’ $s he ad . &e + as COMMenO! iv e Ol the ev ni: 
probably this memoria! remains there yet, | 
think it right to add this to what has already 
appeared in “N, & Q.” on the subject. 

S. Repmonp. 











iverpool. 

T. B. will find some information about this cha- 
racter in Hardman’s JTistory of Galway. I think 
1ouse is non est, for being in the town of Gal- 
way in 1848, and wishing to see “ the window,” I 
was informed that the house had been pulled 

vn some years before that time. 
Georce Lioyp. 

Sravery (3™ §S, ii. 114, 237.) — B. I. C. asks 
my at thority for oe . akin x of the Philoxenian ver- 
sion of the Sy riac. My answer is that the words 
quoted, bein r deeme d apocryphal by the Syrian 
churches, are not in the P shito, and therefore I 
quoted them from the Philoxenian version. Per- 
haps B. H. C. is not aware that the Apocaly rpse is 
wanting in the Peshito. Walton's is merely a 
word-for-word translation, but I have given the 
sense of the Greek as well as the Syriac, which is 
no “ blunder.” If B. H. C. will refer to Winer, 
he will find that the writer of the Apocalypse 
often errs in grammar,—if our grammars are to be 
the criteria. *As to the want of the Revelation in 
the Peshito, see Hug's Introd. New 7 st. 8 . xiv. 
pp. 343, 345 (Wait), Penny Cycl. xxiii. p. 478, 
&c. ‘The small typographical error in the Syriac 
word for men was corrected in the proof, but 
missed correction in print, by Satanic influence. 
T. J. Bucxtox. 








Various Lenetus or toe Percna (3" S. ii. 213.) 
As no specific authority can be qui — for the va- 
rying lengths of the pe reh or pole, I thi nk a valid 
reason may nevertheless be found from the stand- 
point of Political Economy. The principle is 
this: maintain prices, and to the largest customer 
give the largest measure. Hence, bakers’-dozens, 
long-hundreds, &c. The excess of 14 foot for 
woodland measure may partly arise from some I 
creased difficulty of exact measurement, as well a3 
from the creater quantity required than for an 

b! ne land. 10 
] 





ordinary purcha e of arable or eri 
the church the excess of 44 feet may be attribute 
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always buyers, and partl; y to religious n 





which the churehmen buyers would able to 
supp y my texts. The a excess O 73 ol 
fyrest land, stands, I think, partly on the difliculty 
of mea ment, partly on uncertainty of value on 





felling tue 
the purchase as compared with woodland 


T. J. Buckton. 








Perch (pertica), pole, or rod, was, m- 
1 English measure, 16} feet in length, wa 
called a statute perch. But it was of rent 
lengths in different counties. In Staffordshire it 
324 feet; in the forest of Sherwood, Heath nd 





ne old works fixed at 21). In Her 
perch of walling was the ordinary a perel 

6} feet; whilst a perch of ditching was 20 feet. 
Ci. Skene, De Verborum Significatione. I think 
A. A. will find this difference of the length of 
measures by no means uncommon: the account- 
ing for it in each case would, I imagine, be s¢ 
what difficult, if not impossible. A foot was also 
of different lengths. ‘The Paris foot was of two 
lengths: one called the royal, and another ; the 
royal foot being 12 inches 8 lines. The pes forest 

equalle d 18 inches —_— 


Ovsell, in Arrentatione 






a 
] 


yne- 


um est quod pes foreste usitatus tempore Ri 
Vastorum, factus est, signatus et 
seulptus in pariete cancelle de Edwy nstone, et 
in ecclesia Beate Mariw de Nottingham: et dictus pes 
continet in longitudine octodecim pollices, Ex Regist. 
Abb. de Novo Loco in Com. Nott.” 


In France 


their feet. 









ecclesia 


Joun Bowen Row .anps. 


JaPaNese 1N Evrorr (3" S, ii. 229.) — The 
three Japanese princes visited the courts of Rome 
and Madrid. They were very young, and had 
been sent to Europe by the Jesuits for reasons too 
obvious to mention. In 1585, Philip II. commis- 
tioned his own magnificent carrack (the “ San 
Felipe”) to conyey them as far as Goa, on the 
voyage back to their own country. They were 
driven by stress of weather into Mosambique; in 
which port they found the “San Lawrence,” a 
large Spanish East Indiaman, little better than a 
wreck, Her cargo (of fabulous value) was saved. 
After landing the princes at Goa, the “San 
Felipe” returned to Mosambique; received the 
contents of the disabled ship, and sailed for Lis- 
bon. When off Terceira (one of the Az res), she 





Was captured, after a smart action, by Sir Francis 
Drake; who, after discha urging her crew, carried 
her and all her valuables safely into Prmeath. 


There she shortly afterwards took fire, and was 


totally consumed. Among other Is found 





board this magnifice prize, were several 

of genuine china ware (*“ anneales,” as it was then 
termed) ; the first, I eae sggen cht into 
this c ountry (F ran account of the Ja panese 





Princes’ visi e Hugen van Linscho- 


timber, and partly on the largeness of 


the perch varied from 18 to 27 of 
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ten's Di scours of Voiage s, fol., I ondaon, ¢ rca 
1590.) 

Dr Co rA, THE er agsncmier (3 '§. ui. 7, 

, 10 8, 156, 235.) —I am sorry that it is not in my 


ness to inform Me. Noipwritt “if there are 
any means of ascertaining the name of the black- 
smith, fellow-inhabitant of Belle Alliance, who it 
is alleged was hiding with De Costa, ten miles 
away from the field, durin; g the whole day of the 
battle of W aterloo.” The extract from Major 


oi Gordon’s personal memoirs, that I sent to 
‘N.& Q.,” at p. 156, was copied from Lockhart’s 
Life of Sir Walter Scoti; aud was sert only as it 


appeared to me to be a kind of an answer io the 
Query, at p. 7, of F. C. H.: “I wish to know if 
this man was, after all, an impostor?” §. T. P. 


Deatn BY THE SworpD in Encianp: Bever- 
Ley Monument (3° §. ii. 125, 160.)— The tablet 
is on the wall of St. Mary’s ch and in 
parish register of burials are the following 

* 1689, Dec. 16th. Daniel Straker, 
buried. — Dec. 23rd. Johannes Frederick 
headed for killing the other), buried.” 

Oliver, in his History of Beverley, 4to, 1829, 
states, that some regiments of Danish soldiers had 
been landed at Hull, for the the new 
monarch (William III.), and marched to Beverley, 
and that during their short stay two young men, 
belonging to one of the regiments, having had a 
quarrel on the passage which could not be de- 
cided on board the vessel, sought the first o; por- 
tunity of a private meeting to settle their differ- 
ence by the = (PI p. 238, 239). There is no 
doubt of the cor s of the epitaph or of the 
fact which it records. BEVERLACENSIS. 


Dustin anp Lonpon Magazine (3° S. ii. 66.) 
Some weeks ago a correspondent asked who was 
the editor of the above publication. The follow- 
ing may satisfy him, as it is authentic. Mr. Mi- 

1 James Whitty, the able editor and proprietor 
the Liverpool Daily Post, and Weekly Journal, 
of this town, was the editor of that razine, and 
one of its chief contributors. 5S. RepMonpD. 

Liverpool. 

Hackney AND Dennet (3" §. ii. 239.)—M. asks 
whether hackney and dennet are not words de- 
rived from proper names. A Dennet, like a Til- 
bury, probably was named from the person who 
invented this form of vehicle, or let it out to hire ; 
but a hackney coach, I conceive, derived its name 
from the word hackney, which meant a hired horse 
for the road, and not from the parish of Hackney. 
Hackney, in the sense of a hired horse, was derived 


urch,* the 
entries : 
a Danish trooper, 
Bellow (be- 


serv ice oi 





rectnes 

















from the French haquenée. L. 

Mitron Cuurcn anp Roman Catnontc Ser- 

vices (3 S. ii. 176.) — As I was not living in 

1796, about which time Stonyhurst | me a cole 
[* Not St. John’s, as stated ante, p. 125.) 
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lege, and am not sufficiently near to make personal 
inquiry at once, I cannot venture to say that 
J. E. S. and the sexton have misunderstood each 
other as to Romish services being held in the 
Sherburne chapel. Such a circumstance must, 
however, have caused ferment enough at the time, 
and would probably have been mentioned by the 
local historians, and certainly requires stronger 
evidence to prove it than has yet been given. ‘The 
Sherburne chapel is an excellent specimen of the 
old family chantry, so common in our ancient 
parish churches, and in which the founders’ de- 
scendants so often bury till this day. Many such 
are yet held by Roman Catholics in Lancashire, 
but the only right they claim is that of burial, 
and this without service, for they object to ours, 
and cannot have their own. ) eA 


The portion of Mitton church in Lancashire (or 
rather, I believe, in the West Riding of Yorkshire), 
alluded to by your correspondent, J. E. S., is the 
burial chantry of the ancient Roman Catholic 
family of Shireburn of Stonyhurst, and no doubt 
was built by them. The only service celebrated 
therein would be the burial service, and I believe 
that formerly it was not at all uncommon in Lan- 
cashire, through the courtesy of the clergy of the 
Established Church, for Roman Catholics to be 
interred with the service of their own church in 
the parish churchyard, the incumbent, of course, 
receiving his accustomed dues; and I am told that 
this custom still exists in some parts of that 
county. I believe the last time the Shireburn 
vault was used was in 1796, at the interment of 
one of the Weld family, who was a student in 
Stonyhurst College at the time of his death. On 
this occasion it is probable that permission was re- 
quested to perform the funeral according to the 
rites of the Roman Catholic church, and this may 
be the claim that J. E. S. says he is informed was 
made. 

On the extinction of the Shireburn family their 
estates, passed to the Welds of Lulworth Castle, 
Dorsetshire, with whom they had intermarried, 
and who are now the representatives of the Shire- 


burns. J. F. W. 


“ Tur Country Party” (3" §. ii. 196.)\—Your 
correspondent, J. Doran, refers to the “country 
party” as existing in 1676 as if it were only an- 
other term for the “landed interest.” Will you 
allow me to ask him what is his authority for so 
doing? Burnet uniformly speaks of the “ country 
party” as opposed to the “court party,” and as 
constituting the nearest approach to what we now 
call the “ opposition” in the Houses of Parliament. 
Its greatest strength lay in the city of London, 
some of the wealthiest inhabitants of which were 
not even frecholders. Its most noted leaders were 
not the greatest territorial lords, and what they 


professed to have in view was, not the interest of 
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the “rus” as opposed to the “ urbs,” — the agri- 
cultural population rather than the commercial 
and manufacturing — but the interest of “the 
country,” patria, in opposition to the party which 
maintained the prerogatives of the crown and sup- 
ported the interests of the court. J. Doran writes 
as one who professes to be acquainted with “ ally. 
sions to the men and things of 1676;” the mistake 
therefore is the more strange. I am aware that 
some newspaper writers of the present day have 
thought proper to give the supporters of the 
agricultural interest the name of the “ country 
party,” but that I supposed was merely a cock- 
neyism. S. H. M. 

Hodnet. 

Lamecn’s Srv (3° S. ii. 211.) — Dr. Temple is 


| not the only interpreter of Holy Scripture that 





requires an interpreter of himself. 

Dr. Temple has mistaken Lamech for Enos ; of 
whom, according to some commentators, it is said 
(Gen. iv. 26), that “he profaned in calling him- 
self bythe name of Jehovah ;” where the Autho- 
rised Version reads, “then began [men] to call 
upon the name of the Lorp ;” and our marginal 
reading rather confirms the former than the latter 
translation. The contrast intended by Dr. Temple 
is present Atheism, and past assumption of Divine 
attributes; but he is wrong in asserting that the 
latter is impossible, for it is the prerogative of 
sovereigns to assume Divine attributes, and even 
our Queen “can do no wrong,” although Dr. 
Temple knows to the contrary. 

With respect to Lamech, his declaration to his 
wives, which takes the poetic form, means that he, 
as descendant of Cain, was to be punished for 
Cain’s murder of Abel by the old law of visiting 
the sins of the fathers on their children unto the 
third and fourth generation, and, further, that 
he should be punished for his own act of murder: 
therefore, if he were punished seven times for Cain's 
sin, he should be punished seventy-seven times 
for his own sin and Cain's together. Lamech was 
in the fifth generation from Cain (see Josephus, 
Antiq. I. ii. 2). 

Perhaps Dr. Temple may think that the last 
words of this chapter, where they now imply 4 
charge of impiety against Enos, should be inserted 
at the end of the 24th verse, so as to apply t 
Lamech ; but it is scarcely necessary to say, that 
there is no textual, or even conjectural criticism, to 
support such a transmutation. . 

Penny Hever at Wuitny (3S. ii. 88, 119.)— 
The custom referred to still, it seems, exists. 5ee 
the excellent Glossary of Yorkshire Words and 
Phrases collected in Whitby and the Neighbourhood, 
by an Inhabitant, 1855, pp. 127—129, where the 
origin and particulars of this observance are given 
in detail from Young's History of Whitby. 

Wa. Marraews. 
Cowgill. 
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ConcteTon Bisie AND Bear _ S. ii. 166.) — 
[send the following extracts from a MS. volume 
of mine which may interest W. W., and perhaps 
sme of your readers, as they mark the manners 
snd prices of the times : — 


“1621. ead 
To the Prince’s Players - ° . 100 
To the King’s and Earl of Dérby’s - 18 4 
Lady Elizabeth’s Players - ° 010 0 
Mr. Redman, the Preacher of God vs W ord, 
and Schoolmaster, his Quarter - - 5 0 0 
Thorley the Reader, his Quarter - - 210 0 
« 1622. 
To Buglawton Folks, who brought a 
Rush Bearing to our Chapel - - 06 0” 


It is supposed that the tale of selling the word 
of God to buy a bear arose 
Congleton. ‘There are several accounts of it, but 
one of the following seems most probable. A new 
Bible being wanted for the chapel, a sum of money 
was laid up fur that purpose ; but the town bear 
ne to die at that time, and the bearward 
being unable to pure hase another, applied to the 
corporation for assistance, who gave him the sums 
set apart for buying the new Bible, and left the 
minister to put up with the old one as well as he 
could. Others say they only gave the bearward the 
money arising from the sale of the old Bible, or 
what amounts to the same, gave him the old Bible 
to sell for that purpose. However it arose, the 
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sandalous tale was spread abroad through the | 


nation, that at Congleton they sold the word of 
God to buy a bear. 

“ 1623. ead 
The greatest Bell cast; cost . - 1019 3 
(The Mayor, Alderman, &c., went to 
make a collection for itin Buglawton.) 


Tothe Churchwardens of Astbury for the 





"Beer - . ° ° 10 0 

To the King’ g’s Bearw ard . . - 013 4 
“ 1624, 

ipping, Schoolmaster, Quarter - 3 6 8 

lis,a Chester Musician, to play for the 

Scholars when they play« da play on 

Shrove Tueed: hy - - - 1 0 0 
Luddington, Preacher, Quarter - - 5 0 0” 


From the above extracts, it is plain that the 
Congletonians were in those times of a 


a ting | 


turn,” and spent, relatively speaking, considerab le 


sums on amusements of that descr iption. There 
are other entries of sums in succeeding years paid 
tothe bearward and bullward, and for the cockpit 
and cocks, OXoNIENSIS. 


The popular origin of this couplet is, that some 
years ago, the clerk of Congleton having taken the 
old church Bible, or had it given 
perquisite, sold it to buy a bear, i in order to bait 
him, Mention of this incident to the Congleto- 
hians will quickly ruffle their temper; indeed, the 
thyme is now used as a taunt to the inhabit: ants. 


W.LS. H. 


to him as his | 
| of Sir J. Price of the Priory, 


about this time at | of this tract, in the Advocates’ Library, 
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Cats anp Nemoruua (3" S. i. 426; ii. 118.)— 
I have repeatedly beep annoyed ie the cats rolling 
over this plant, to its almost total destruction, 
whilst other small annuals in its immediate vici- 
nity have been left untouched by them. 
Wa. Martruews. 


Cowgill. 

“ A Srrance Story” (3S. ii. 67, 118.) —Is 
not this story as old as the time of Queen Eliz. 
or Jas. 1.? [havea perfect recollection of having 
seen it pete atc referred to one of these reigns, 
and fancy the name of Bacon or Coke was mixed 
up with it. Was. Marruews. 

Cowgill. 
Trimmer” (38° §, ii. 149.) —On a copy 
I find the 
in the handwriting of Wodrow: 
d, Dec. 6, 1706.” 

S. Haixert. 


“Tur 


following note 
“ By S* Jo. Spotswoo 
Advocates’ Library. 

Henry Frecoinc: Sir Henry Govrp (3 §. 
ii. 146.) — W ould not the adn nission of the latt 4g 
as a member of the Middle Temple, on the 16th 


of May, 1728, give the name of his father ? S. O. 
“Sr. Greorce FOR Enoianpn” (3° S. ii. 229.)— 
At the battle of Poitiers, Sept. 19, 1356, upon 


the advance of the English men at arms — 
“ The Duke of Athens, Const abl 
to throw himself in their way 

. Denis,’ was answere i by the 
aed for Guier ; and in a few n 
with the greater part of his followers, was 
gard’s History of England, vol. iv. p. 104, 

The same cry was used, on the part of the king, 
at the battle of Shrewsbury, fought July 21, 1403, 
between Henry IV. and the Percies: 

“The air resounded with the adverse shouts of ‘St. 
George’ and * Esperance, Percy’; and the archers on 
both sides discharged their arrows with the most mur- 
derous effect.”— Zb., p. 394. 

L. 


Kixeve-raire (3" §. ii. 126.) —I think it very 
probable, that the * iengiilin ” of the chroni- 
cler was Nevile, Earl of Warwick, known in bis- 
tory as “ The King-maker.” But without seeing 
issage, it is not easy to est iblish the identi- 
fication. MELETEs. 


» of France, was the first 
: his shout of * Mountjoy, 
ional ery of *St. 
es the Duke, 
slain.” —Lin- 
1823. 






edit, 





Ar Ruoys, or Price (2™S, x. 126.) — Your 
correspondent will find, in the second volume of 
the History of Brecknockshire, by Theophilus Jones, 
a list of several families in the county, descended, 
through Bleddin ap Maenarch (¢emp. Wilh. I.), 
from Caradoc Vreichfras, all bearing substantially 
his coat of arms. Among them occur the names 
Brecon, with the 
chevron embattled; and Price of Fonmore. The 
book is in the reading room of the British Museum, 
and probably contains the pedigree of Price, 
which may furnish the required information. The 
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impaled coat (S, a chevron between 3 garbs A,) 
oceurs in Glover's Ordinary under the name of 
Felde; and with the tinetur reversed, under 
those of Blage, Blake, and (omitting the chevron) 
De Mantinge Fhree garbs cewise Appear iz 
the name of Cradock, borne on a chevron. 

Nep ALSNE 


iseellancous, 


Ince and G 
‘housand.) (Kent & C 
We need > of 


an equivalent of near!) y 3; of new m 
Pentovicats.— The new nuinber (the 3rd 
Journal of Sacred Literature has just been isst 


(34S, IT. Ocr. 11, ty 


~$——————» 


ing many articles of considerable interest, among 


1 we may mention those on “Prophecy,” “ Ernest 


e and Miracl pollonius of Tyana! 
ducation, 

lucational 
interest, t 
Po 


t Quarter! pr2 ER 


try ” by 


»” by Professor Kellandee 

The Intellectual Observer is as interegi. 

s any of its pr ors.—In The Cora. 

n to its usual su pleasant readings 
lope’s new story a very pleasant one 
l f Travelling og 

ion.— Fraser of the 

s, both instructive 

f r denouncing 

I ulled Spini- 


he name of this topogras 
ir oldest correspondents, 
rr 3; and it is with 
uth in our 

, 44, Churel 

cel saventys 

Freiston, if 

’ The History 

fol. 1856, 

regarded 

ypographis 


AND { VOLUMES 
WANTED T *~URCHASE. 
»wing Books to be sent direct 
ani names and ad 
Vol. XIIL 
p. 422 to endl) 


AnD Eurm® 


. Svo. Cloth, 


Natices ta Correspantients, 


) Que: ty 


f the priatt, 
are te 


“? 


m on Friday, and & as? 
- Stamero Covis Mt 
including the Hal 

‘ost Once Order im 








